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OVERVIEW V. 

In recent years, greater emphasis has been placed upon the assessment 
and use of information on adaptive behavior and sociocul tural background ^ 
in decisions about students v^ith special needs. A. variety of forces have 
combined to establish adaptiye behavior, and to a lesser extent, socio- 
cultfural background, as critical variables in decisions aboCit special ed- 
ucation classi'fication and programming. These issues exist in a broader 
context of concern about the appropriateness of conventional measures of 
ability and achievement f6r culturally different students, and the impli- 
cations of classifying 1 arger pef^centages of minority st\jdents as mildly 
handicapped, especially mildly mentally retarded. 

f * ' ^ 

Current practices' in Iowa coricerninq -the assessment and use of^ infor- 
mation on aViaptive behavior and sociocul tur^l^ background leave much to be 
desired, this status of affairs is- not unique' to Jowa. There is ample 
evidence to suggest that these areas are not assessed adequately or con- 
sidered carefully in decisions by assessment personnel throughout the 
Uni^ted States. Related t^ these concerns are discussions about the (Cri- 
teria used in l.owa for classification of students as mentally disabled. 
Classification criteria used for mental disabilities and the conception 
of mental disabTlities are closely related to the assessment and use'of 
information on adaptive behavior and soc iocul tural ^background. 

The purpose of the lov;a Assessment Project was to collect informa- 
tion on recently developed procedures for assessing adapt ive^behavi.or and 
sociocul tural background, and to examine the ^ppropr i at^ness iof these 
measures for students in Iowa. These data also have implications for the 
criteria that are established in Iowa to classify students las mentally 
di sabled . 

'^he Iowa Assess/nent Project was initiated as the resujt of discus- 
sions i/1 1978 among persons in the Division of Special Education, Iowa 
Department ^cfp- Publ ic Instruction and the Department of Psychology, Iowa 
State University. Also involved in these discussions durii^g the early 
stages v/e^e the Supervisors of School Psychological Services 'and' the Di- 
rectors ofi.Special Education from the 15 Area Education Agencies-i Salient 
concerns 4xVessed in these discussions centereS on: 1) The adequacy of 
current p'ractices concern ing *assessment and use of information on adaptive 
behavior and/ sociocul tural background; 2) The appropriateness of the clas- 
sisfication criteria used in Iowa, in t*he Srea of mental disabilities. (The 
Federal Office for^ Civil Rights had. expressed questions about tKe criteria 
used in" Iowa i n meintaj - d i sabi 1 i t ies classi f feat ioh) ; and 3) The fact that 
at. least one schoql district inf Iowa ha^ been c-rted by the Office for ^ 
Civil Rights for dverrepresentat ion ofminority students in programs for 
the mildly retarded. One of the issues in the^citatlon had to do with j 
the adequacy of assessment and use of adaptive t?ehavior information. 

Purposes and Summary ' , 

Three purposes for the Iowa Avssessment Project were establ i shed *as 
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a result of these discussions. The first purpose wa^ to estimate the av- 
erage ability level of school age childtren in^lowa using an individual 
intelligence test commonly used during the preplacement evaluation of 
students who wer^ referred for possible special education programming. ^ 
The results of th-e study suggested that bo-th black and white students 
obtain scores significantly above the. respect i ve national population 
averages. This finding is similar to previously published results . con- 
cerning the mean ability level of students in Iowa. The second purpose 
was to investigate the usefulness of a recently published adaptive be- ■ 
havior scale, the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children (ABIC).» The> 
■norms for this scale are ^}ased upon samples of children from only one 
state, California. In general, the norms for the ABIC appear to be ap.- 
plicable to both black and white students in Iowa.- Other questions con- 
cerning the use of the ABIC in Iowa are discussed later .in this report. 
The third question had to do with the assessment of soc iocul tura 1 backr 
ground using a newly published scale, the SOMPA Sociocul tural Measu^es^. 
The Sociocul tural Measures also are used in a rather complex procedure 
to adjust conventional Intelligence test scores. Again, the norms for 
these scales and the procedure for adjujtmg convent: ionaT intelligence 
test scores are based upon samples of children in Cali-fornia. In gen- 
eral, the resdlt* from the Iowa Assessment Project suggest that thf so- 
ciocul tural measures are appropriate both for black and whij:e students - 
in the state of I'owa. However, eh« procedure to adjust conventional in- 
telligence test scores, based upon California data, does not work very 
well for students in Iowa. 

Information concerning selection of the sample, collection of the 
data, analysis of^data, and results related to each of the three ques- , 
tions is presented in subsequent sections of this report. Policy impli- 
cations of these results are discussed in the final section. 
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Concept of Mi 1d Mental Re tardat ior/- * 

Perhaps the most fundamental issue provi(fing the overall context for 
the Iowa Assessment Project has to, do with the meaning of mild mental re- 
tardation, or using lowa/terminolbgy, the meaning antf inlpl i cat i ons of min- 
\mk\ or mild mental dis/bility. Much of the confusion and sometimes 
heated debate surrounding the issue of overrepresentat ion of minorities 
, in special educat ion .pr'og rams for the mildly retarded i nvol ves impl i c 1 1 
'assumptions aboyt the nature of mental retardation. The mi scottimun i ca- 
tion that often results i n 'di scuss ions involv-ing ci\^il rights advocates 
and minority representatives on one hand, and psychologists and special 
educators ori the other, arises from failuj^e to agree upon the meaning of 
^he diagnostic construct of mild mental r'etardet ion . 

The traditional pre- 1 960 concept ion of mental retardation suggested 
or Ijnplied that it was a disability due to a biological anomaly that^ 
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was permanent. 'Research In the 
these implicit assumptions were 
retarded , but were i n correct for 

In f act , ' i t has been known for ^ 
^era Ily a re situationally i ncompe- 
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caused comprehensive incompetence and 
1930»s, ifO's, and 50's suggested that 
largely correct for the more severxely 
vast 'majori ty of .the mildly retarde 
many years that the mildly retarded g 

tent, usually in the public school setf^ng, they do not exhibit any iden- 
tifiable biological anomaly, and most of them function wi^tliin broa<l nor- 
mal 1 imHs as acfuJts, that is, most of them functjon independently and 
are^^sel^ supporting as adults. During the 1950's,"this led to a debate 
over the concept of pseudo-feeblemindedness, a tern! attached to persons 
who functioned within normal limits as adults, but had earlier been 
judged as mil'dly retarded. The term pseudo-f eebl emindedness'^ implied 
^ that the original diagnosis of menta 1 'retardat ion was incorrect or that 
the person functioned earlier within the mentally retarded range due to 
some atypical. etiology (Benton, 1956). Careful study of -these cases re- 
vealed that most were competently diagnosed, and no ev^idence of atypical 
etiology could be identified. The solution to the paradox, developed in 
about 19^60, was to change the itriplicit assumptions related to the diag- 
nostic ^ohst ruct of mild mental retardation. 

The American Association on Mental Define iency (AAMD) Manual on Term - 
inology and Classification released in 19^1 (Heber , 1961 ) attempted to, 
resolve these issues. The 1961 AAMD Manual presented a two-dimensional 
conception of mental retardation in which intelligence was the principal 
dimension and adaptive behavior v^as the subordinate dimension. The most 
Important feature of the 1961 AAMD Manual was the conception of mental 
retardat^^ as a diagnosis referring only to the individual's current 
status wi th no implicit assumptions about etiology or prognosis. The 
earlier dilemma of mental retardation being permanent, comprehensive, 
and biological was 'therefore avoided by focusing on^current status, not 
specifying etiology anfi not specifying prognosis. Moreover, the concep- 
tion of adaptive behavior prpvided ir^ the 1961 AAMD Manual emphasized 
different activities and competencies depending on the age of the indi- 
vidual. For our present discussion, the most important feature of the 
1961 conception of adaptive behavior was the emphasis on'the crit;erion 
of classroom per'Yormance for school age children. In fact, the I96I 
AAMD Manual suggested rather clearly that various indices of academic 
achievement were sufficient for assessing .adapt ive behavnor among school 
age chMdren. One other important feature of the 1961 AAMD Manual vya^ 
the use of the . s ta t i st i ca 1 c^r i ter ion ,of -1 standard devJation below the 
nean on an individual intelligence t>est define the borderline level of 
mental retardat ion . Persons functioning in the range of -1 standard 
deviation to -2 standard deviation below the mean, or an IQ score of 
approximately 70 to BS^, could be classified as- borderl ine mentally re- 
tarded. * ' 

Subtle chalT^es were made in t>he 1970's revisions of the AAMD Manual 
(Grossman, 1973, 1977). The basic conception of mental retardation was 
not changed, i.e. I mental retardation continued, to be defined in. terms 
of the current functioning of the individual with no assumptions made 
about etiology or prognosis. The subtle, but highly significant, changes 
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occurred with respect to the rel at ionshi p pf the two dimensions of mental 
retardation, with the criteria useti to define the highest level of mental 
retardation, and the broadened conception of adaptive behavior. In the 
1970's revisions, the adaptive'behavior and intelligence dimensions were 
equal in importance. In contrast to th€ 1961 revision, adaptive behavior 
was no longer a subordinate dimension. Further emphasis on adaptive be- 
havior occurred through a t^roaderied concept ion -of adaptive behavior for 
school age children. The 1970's revision suggested that although the 
school setting and the academic sociaJ role were important crit^eria of 
adaptive behavior for school age children, in isolation they were insuf- 
ficient. In clddition to school f unct i on i og , adapt i ve beh^ior for school 
age cliildren was to focus upon the child'5 competencies i n * cop i ng wi th 
the practical everyday demands of living outside of the school and the 
application of academic kinds of skills to situations outside of the 
school. Finally, in the 1970's revisiohs'of the AAMD Hangal , the border- 
line level of mental retardation was deleted through changing t^he basic 
criterion from -1 standard deviation to -2 standard deviations below the 
mean. This change in criteria markedly influenced the numbers of persons 
wha might be eligible for a classification of mild or borderline mental 
retardation. 

Research , Litigation , and Legi si at ion in , the 1 970' s 

Research published in the 1970's on the classification of children 
as mildly retarded was highly influential on changes in the AAMD Manual . 
Perhaps the key study was Mercer's (1973) work on the process whereby 
persons come to be regarded as mentally retarded. Although Mercer's re- 
jsults came as no surprise to school psychologists and special educators, 
Civil Rights Advocates and minority professionals interpreted her findings 
as indicating biased educational practices. Mercer pointed out ^that the 
community, agency most likely f.o diagnose a child as mentally retarded was 
the public school. Moreover, the persons classified a? mentally retarded 
by the public school were more likely to be mildly retarded, and ch/ildren 
from minorit^groups were ove r represented in this classification. In 
addition,. Mercer noted that the vast majority'of children classified as 
mildly retarded were from economically disadvantaged environments regard- 
less of racial or ethnic status: This question of whether the overrepre- 
sentation of minorities occurs due to conditions of economic disadvantage 
or due to minority cul tural character ist ics was* not resolved in Mercer's 
study, although her' conclusion was that it was more .due to cultural dif- ^ 
ferences than the effects of poverty. The over representat ion issue idew- 
t^'fied by Mercer in the early 1970's has become a critical concern withfn 
special education generally. The varfous reports frpm the President's *' * 
Committee on Mental Retardation during the 1970*s also reflected ^b's^ # 
concern. In the middle and later 1970's the Federal Qffice»^for Civil 
Rights investigated the degree of over representat ion and placed pressut*fe * 
upon school districts t6 reduce this overrepresentat ion. 

Litigation in the ]3J0* s also was important as an expression of con- 
ce^rn about over representat ion of minorities in programs for the mildly 
'retarded.' The most important cases, Dlarra, 1970; Guadalupe, 1972; and 
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tarry 1972, 197^/ 1979 were based uporf, class action suits related to 
the overrepresentation of minorities in special class programs for the 
mildly Vetarded, There were a number of implicit issues in these court 
cases which generally were not addressed by the courts. The implicit 
issues*, included: 1) concept ion -of mild mental retardation, 2) the meanj 
ing of Intetllgence test results, 3) the role of.JQ tests in the place-^ » 
ment pfoxess, k) the appropriateness and comprehensiveness of th^ assess- 
ment procedures "us^d in the preplacement evaluations, 5) the effective- 
ness of special education programs, and so on. Further discussion of 
these issues is available in Reschly (1978, 1979, 1981). -Nevertheless, 
the focus of, the cQurt decisions was on the appropriateness of the as- 
sessment process used in classifying minority students as miTdly retarded. 
Two major concerns were expressed in the various court decrees. First, 
there was the concern about biases in intelligence tests and the fact ^ 
that intelligence tests d\d^oA take into account differences among per- 
sons in ^ociocul tural background. Second, there was the concern that the. 
child's competencies outside Iot the school environment, or what might be 
called adaptive behavior^ wa^^ not assessed and >cons idered in the de*cision 
making process. Various court decrees and opinions established require- 
ments thMifxhe instruments or*Wasures used during the preplacement eval- 
uation m^t be nondiscriminatory and that a wide variety of information 
t>e considered before a child is classified as mildly retarded. Many of 
the aspects of the various court decisions were included in Federal Leg- 
islation and accompanying 'Rules and ^Regu 1 at ions . The PL 9^-142 Rules ^nd 
Regulations, particularly the Protection in Evaluation Procedures provis- 
ions, are nearly identical to one or more court decrees. 

* * 

Research, litigation, and legislation in the 1970's established 
clear challenges to special ed^ucators and related servi ces .personnel who 
v/ere involved with c 1 as*s i f i ca t ion . and educational programming. The chal-^" 
lenges arise from the implicit conception of mental retardation apparent 
in the court decisions as v;el 1 as research by Mercer. In addition, greater 
emphasis h§s been placed upon assessment of adaptive behavior outside of 
school and upon the consideration of soc iocul tura 1 background in the in- 
- terpretation of conventional assessment devices. Finaljy, the criteria 
for classifying persons as mentally retarded were.chal lenged in a number 
of court cases as well as by the Federal Office for Civil Rights. States 
such as Iowa v/hich use less stringen't criteria have been and undoubtedly 
will continue to be required to j ust i f y* the i r classification criteria. 



Iowa Students": ' Characteristics and Classification Criteria 
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The. t^rm us-ed in Iowa, to refef to mental retardation is mental 
abilities. The criteria for classif icat ijDn of students as having a 
disability are in many ways similar to the 1961 AAMD Manua^l on Terminology 
and Classif feat ion . Jhe' l(l)wa Dep'artment of Public Instruction Rules and^ 
^ Regulations for Special Edi/cation describes mental (disabilities as an im- 
'pai rmen'f involving^sabaverage intelligence which is associated with prob- 
lems in adaptive behavior. The various levels suggested in the Iowa Rules 
and Regulations i^nctude what the AAHD Manual cal led .bcfrderl ine 
tardation. The Iowa system allows classification of a student 
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disabled when intellectual functioning is in the range of ^70 to 85. Such 
students would not meet the criteria establfshed in the 1970's revisions 
^of the AAMD Manual on Terminology and Classification . 

Earlier Jn this report a comment -was made about the quality of as- 
sessment practices in Iowa in the area of adaptive behavior. It should 

'be npted that any commentaries , on the equality ofe assessment in this area 
must begin with specifications of a conception of adaptive behavior. If 
adaptive behavior is conceptualized for school age children as academic 
performance, then it is^highly like'ly that the quality of assessmemt prac- 
tices in this state have been adequate, and even exemplary in mariy cases. 
However, if adaptive behavior for school age children is conceptuaj ized 
as performance in school and performance in various social roles and so- 
cial se^ttings^ outside of school, then ithe quality of assessment practices 
to date ha$ hat been very h f gh > It probably should be added that the 
quality o? assessment practices in Other places has not been very ^ood 
either. ^ Because of the unique features of the Iowa classification system,- 
the use of a higher IQ cut-off score and the use of an earlier AAMD con- 
ception of mental retardation, school districts in the state may be'par- 

,ticularly vulnerable to citations from the Federal' Office for Civil Rights 
as we'll as other kinds of criticism. > The adequacy of ^various aspects of 
the preplacement evaluation including tiie assessment of adaptive behavior 
and the quality of special educat ion 'programming are likely to receive 
more attention since the state is out of step with the sehii-off i-cial. AAM6 
classification system. , ^ 

Although. the situation in Iowa is inconsistent with the l970's re^ 
vision of the AAMD Manual , it is apparent from two recent^ studies that 
mai$y other states' also use classification criteria in mental retardajtion 
that are incons i stent with the AAMD'system. Two studies have been c6n- 
ducted recently*on state 'guidelines for classification o^f students as 
mentally retarded (Huberty, Keller, and Tenbrink, I98O; Patrick and 
Reschly, J98I). Both studies suggested wide variations in terminology, 
in the concept ion" and use of adaptive behavior as part of the classifi- 
jcation process, 'and in the IQ criteria ^used to establish the highest 
leve^ of mental retardation. Clearly, Iowa is not the only state using 
a higher IQ cut-off and other classification criteria that 3re indon- 
si^stent wit^ the 1970' s revision of the^ TtfWP Manual . Perhaps the most 
interesting finding in the Patrick and Reschly study was the IQ cut-off 
score was negatively related to the prevalence of mental retardation. 
States varied in IQ cut-off score from 69 to 85. However, states with 
relatively higher cut-off scores had a lower prevalence of mental retar-^ 
dation, and states with relatively 1-ower. cut-off scores, for example^ 69 
or 70, tended to have a higher prevalence. These results suggest that 
mental retardat ion preval ence is determined by factors other than the 
classification cr i ter ia establ i shed by State Departments of Education. ' 
Other factor>5 found to be particularly important as Correlates of piental 
retardation prevalence w^re median education level in the state, per 
capita Income, and ^rate of illi-teracy* These results may reduce the em- 
phasis on classification criteria and the assessment process generally in 
discu$sions of the appropriateness of mental retardation classification. 
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Classification criteria for ml 1 d ly • hand f capping conditions are not 
absolute. Classification criteria for these areas are^ by and large based 
upon normative judgme^nts- about the child's degree of n'eed in'relation to. 
grade and age level expectations and in re'lati.on to the performance or 
behaviors of ottfST students. -These classification criteria are best un- 
derstood from the reference point of what Mercer (1 9/9) ^regards as a so- 
cial system modeV. The social system model , in contrast to**a medical 
model,, is based upon degree of deviance in the individual's behavior from 
expectations within a particular social setting or-for a particglar social 
role. • . 

Information on the characteristics of fowa students suggest that 
different criteria for defining ment^al d i sab i 1 i t ies"^ may be appropriate 
in this state. The notioh of social settings and social roles, and*dev- 
iance from expectations, ^ijggests consideration of the average level of 
performance of stadents in Iowa schools. Studies cond\Jcted in the I950's 
and 1960*s on ability level of Iowa school age students suggest that ex- 
pectations in Iowa are likely'to be considerably hFgher than in other 
states. These higher expectations for academic performance arise from 
the higher level o.f performance of Iowa students on various measures of 
ability and achievement. 

^Stroud and Showalter (1959) J^ported^esul ts from a study of a large 
randomly selected sample of 5th grade students iji Iowa. The Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Verbal Ability Test, a group administered standardized intelligence 
test, was administered. The average score of Iowa 5th grade students on 
this test was 109^ or about 2/3rds of a standa^rd deviation above the pop- 
ulation mean. .Differences were apparent at all points in the distribu- 
tion, not just in average score. More Iowa students obtained high scores 
and fewitr Iowa students obtained low scores^ Similar results were re- 
ported by Hi.eronymu^ artd Stroud (1965) based upon a stady of a large 
sample of ^th, 7th, and 10th grade students in Iowa. , In this study, sev- 
eral different group ability tests were used. Again, the average scores 
across various tests and across various grade levels were significantly 
above the national population average.. Although there were slight, vari- 
ations anx^ng the tefsts and across the grade levels, Iowa students typi- 
1:a11y obtained scoces in the range of 110 to 115. From these studies, 
the evidence woul d 'suggest that Iowa school age children perform a^t^ a 
level s ign i f i cant fy aboye the national population average. Group achieve- 
'ment test results for Iowa students also are consistent with the general- 
ization of higber ability and achievement among students in Iowa. Iowa 
students typically obtain scores that are significantly above national 
averages. The superiority of Iowa school age students on ability and 
achievement test^ is particularly apparent at the early and middle grade 
levels. The $ize the difference between Iowa students and national 
population a/erages is not quite as large at the* secondary grade levels. 
One explanation that has "been advanced to explairt^ this phenomenon is the 
greater holding power of Iowa schools, i.e., the lower drop otit rate, in 
Iowa sctiool? (Hieronymu's & Stroud, 1969). 
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fhe System of Mul t icmWtural. Pluralistic As-sessment 

— ^ : — ^ \ 

Two of the questions in the Iowa Assessmen^t Project were related to 
the use of i nst'raments from the System of Multicultural PliTalistic As- 
sessment^SOMPA) <Kercer , J 979) » SOMPA represents Mercer ' a^f Or ts to 
carrv^^ut three policy recommendations from t^e' R^^verside b^flies. These 
pol^^^recommeijdat ipfis wer^5^ 1) to lower the IQ cut-*off "^score for defin- 
. •frrg^menta V >etardat ion to the traditional ?on of minus two standard 

deviations beTow the mean; 2) to asses<5/adapt ive behavior in .social set-- 
tings outside of the school ef^irbnmen^ and 3) to eliminate the biases 
in conventional tests of intelligence." SOMPA is now marketed by the Psy- 
-chalogical Corporation, and is advertised widely ih professional journal s 
as providing' nondiscriminatory assessment procedures. ^ *. 

There are three major innovations in S^MPA. First, the various 
measures *in SOMP'A are clearly organized around three differt^nt JDodels of 
assessment. The models of assessment,' Me'dicaV, Social System', ^nd Pleu- 
ral i^tic, serve to clarify the purposes of the assessment .process thrcJugh 
identification of appropriate measur'es, assumptions, and underlying values 
A second innovati.on in S(3mPA is the development of n^ measures such as*' 
the Health History Inventory, the Adapt live BehaviorMnv^ntory for Child- 
ren, and the SoCiocul tural Measures. These new measures al^ong with tra- 
ditional measures such as. the Bender Gestalt^and the WISC-R are designed 
to provide a comprehensive assessment of the child. FinaHy, Mercer 
claims that SOMPA accomplishes r^ndiscriminatory assessment because dif- 
ferences among sOciocul tural groups donot exist on somg measures (ABIC 

Aind Healjth History Inventory), or the differences are removed wi tri plu- 
^ralistfc norms (WISC-R), The rationale for the^-procedures -as well as 

"a description of the sta/f^rd izat,ion of the instruments is^ provided by 
Mercer (1979.)^ 

It is important to recpgrrize certain underlying assumptions which, 
'though not explicit in the SOMPA Technical Manual, are very much apparent , 
Ui Mercer's writingsT Mercer appears 'to be a strong advocate of Social 
DeA/i^ance theory which, stated simply, suggests that the formal labeling 
process creates deviant behavior rather than deviant belravjor creating 
the tebel (Becker, 1963; Gove, ]980). Mercer's conception of mental re- ^ 
tatdation appears to be consistent with traditional, pre-1960 conceptions 
of menfal retardatiOi. An expljcit purpose of SOMPA is to distinguish^ 
between "true" and ^eudo retardation. "True" m^ental retardation is 
viewed 'as being relate^^lo a biological anomaly, as^ permanent , and as 
comprehensive, i.e., trv? person is incompetent in most if not a\\ social 
settings' and social roles. However, as noted earlier, the AAMD concep- 
tion of mental retardation f,or the past twenty years has emphasized cur- 
rent status with no implications for etiology or prognosis^ Mental re- .'^ 
tardation, is seen from a Social System perspective where, according pd 
Mercer^ fortnal classification (labeling) shouJd be avoided if at aj 1 pos- 
sible. Mercer assumes that special education classification has negative 
effects in part due to the Isabel ing phenomenon as well as the implicit 
as sump t ion that speci al educat ion programmi ng for the mildly retarded 
is .largely ineffective. 
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the assumptions about M abel I ng an<i the' ineffectiveness of spec/ial 
education, particularly s^el f-conta i necj specia*! classes, for theffiildly 
.ret-erded, are difficult to evaluate. Courts, undoirbtedly influenced by 
MercSr, se^m to have accepted these assumptions in several cases. In 
view of these assumptions, it seems some^at -surprising that the empha- 
sis so often h^s been on the assessment process used prior to placement 
^ratheV- than .the effects or outcomes of classiflcat ion .arid placement. If 
the labels and program^ are as bad as alleged, and these criticis^ms are 
probably overdrawn, it seems inappropriate to' classify and place any 
chilcj regardless of race or social status. On the other hand. If the 
programs.'are effective in enhancing important academic and social compe- 
tencies, then ttie classification (labels risks would seen^ just i f i^bl e 
for the individual, and fairness from the perspecfive of composition of 
groups would be irrelevant. In either case, assessment instruments and 
procedures used during the pirepl acementxeval uat ion aVe not the most im- 
portant influence on fairness |nd usefulness of classification or pr^ 
grams either foir^ndi vidual s or groups. Neverthel ess , the principal 
concern in Mercer's woKk, several court' case's, and recent Federal legis- 
lati'on, has been the^assessment instruments and procedores. 
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Adapt \v\ Beh^viof- Inventory for Children . The Adaptive Behavior 
Inventory forXh i 1 dren ■ (AB 1 C) way devejpped by Mercer and her associates 
to provide a comprehensive measure oTthe child's" f unct i oni ng ^in various 
social roles and social' settings. There are 2k2 items on the*ABIC which 
are organized around si'x domains of befiavior. A composite score is com- 
puted which Is the ayerage of the child's scores on the six subscales. 
The ABIC domains and sanr>ple items are provided in Table 1^ 

Most of the ABIC items were selected on tl^ basis of intensive in- 
terviews with mothers of children between the agfes of 5 and 11. An item 
pool of ^80 Questions was reduced to^*2 quest ions on the basis of a 
questionnail^study\ These 252 i ter »^|fc adminstered to a standardiza- 
tion sample. Ten items were deleted^f^jjjpTt ing in 2^2 items in^^the final 
pub+ished .version. Most items are age^raded. The A'B+C is admi Iji r stered 
as ^ structured interview with /a basal and cei'l ing procedure used^ to 
iderhtify the sample of items that are most appropriate for each child. 
The primary caretaker of the child, typically the mother, is the preferred 
respondent. For edcH* ittm the mother chooses among* thfee possible re-^- ' 
sponses . . * 

^ r 

The norms for the ABIC are based upon a very carefully selected ran- 
dom Vampl e- of school age childr^en in California between the ages of 5 and 
11. • The sample was stratified on the basis of ethnic-racial group 
(white, black, and Hispanic), size of community, gender, and age. Stan- 
dard scores with the mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 15 are pro- . 
vided for each domain. The average of these standard scores is used as 
a composite or gjobal index of adaptive behavior. In addition, thre^ 
other scores are provided. The Veracity scale attempts to detect a fake 
good response .set . The No Opportunity and Not Allowed responses are seen 
as an indication of the amount of restriction placed on the child. Fin- 
ally, the Don't Know responses ^e viewed as an Indication of the amount 
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. Table 1 . 
SAI1PLE ITEi^S FROM THE ABIC 



Domain 
f^ami 1 y 



I tem 



Communi ty 



P»e^r Rel at ions 



Non Academic/School 



132. 



Earner/Consumer 



'Sel f-Malntenance. 



When cannot have what he/she want's 

immediately, how.^often does he/she get 
angry arid fuss about it;? 

0 ' most of the *t ime ^ 

1 sometimes, or 

2 almost never 




When visitTfWbelatives or friends but- 
side the neig^orhopd, does ^usually 

0 go with an older person 

1 ■* go with children his/her own ag^, or 

2 go alone? 

How often does meet and play with 

tei$/her friends at a special place like 
a vacant lot, a park, the street, the 
school bus stop, or a courtyard? 

1 sometimes 

0 Seldom or never, or 

2 often 

How often does take his/her school 

supplies and books to school ' wi thout 
being reminded? 

1 ' occasional ly 
0 seldom, or 

2 regularly 



lAO. Does make correct change for a dollar 



2 without help 

1 only with help, or 

0 not at a)l? 



1^3. Does 



order food at a restaurant 



without hel p 

wi th some hel p, or 

does someone order for him/her 
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of knowledge the respondent's about the child's activities. If criti- 
cfet values are exceeded on, Hie three ancJll^ry .sds'les, interpretation of 
the otheT^scores is not recomreended. . 

^ In many ways the ABIC Ts fhe best of the current adapt i ye' behavior** 
instruments in terms of providing'information useful in xlassif icat ion/ 
pi acement dec i s ion5 . i t i s only instri/t^ient presently available that 
was designed from the beginning stages of item selection to final stan- 
dardization for use with norma 1 , 'borderl ine , and mildly retarded children. 
The f ace " va 1 i d i ty of the items in the'^arious domains appears to be ex- 
cellent. The type of derived scores are appropriate for use in classifi- 
cation/placement decisions. ^ ' 

A number o^ limitations in use of the ABIC exists at the present. ' 
Fir^st, there is the problem concerning the gener^li^abi 1 ity of the Car- 
ifor.nia ABIC nol-ms to other location's such as Iowa .^^econd , it is im- 
portant t/5 emphasize t^at the ABIC aoes noJ: ^rov^de- i nformat ton on *the 
child's academic performance. The one domain on the ABIC which. might 
appear to provide this sort of .inforrpat Ion, nonacademic school^j^oes not, 
provide information on how well the child Is doin^ in vari^ous academic* 
r*oles. ^ The information provided on.fhis scale has to do with the par- 
ents' perception of the kinds of activities in which the child engages 
in the classroom or other settings, or' roles that might be r^late^l to 
classroom perfprmance. fK th i rd^ probl em with the ABIC has to do with 
the emphasis upon activities- rather than competence. A large majority 
of the ABIC itefT\s ask how often a child does something vyith fe-sponses 
prov'ided such as frequently^ always, ^or rf»ver.^ This item format may 
provide information on the frequency of var ious act i v i t i es , but provide 
little or no information on how vjteJJ_ the g|U 1 d "^performs . Finally, there 
have been no studi'fes 'to date prov idin'g su^Cj^ tve Information on the 
validity of th^ ABIC with relatiorvtp V^rTous ex:ternal criteria. In con^ 
trast to traditional measures of social competence, the AB4c subscale and 
cornposlte stores are largely unrelated to measures of cognitive compe- 
tence (Oakland,' 1^80; Mercer, 1979; Kazimour Reschly, I98I). 

SOMPA Soc ioCul tural Measures The SociQcul tural Measures (SCM) are 
used to determine the degree of similarity between the culture of the 
school and the culture of the chilcj's home. The SCM are more sophisti- 
cated than traditional measures of Jocioeconomi c status. The SCM are 
based on 22 questions {Zk items) ^which are organized into 9 factors and 
k Sociocul tural Modal itiesi .The mfoda 1 1 ties factors , and type of infor- 
fT>ation gathered with the SChf ^re illustrated in Table 2. The SCM are ad- 
ministered to the primary caretaker of the child jn an interview that 
a\so includes the ABIC and the Health History Inventory. 

The Items on the SCM were developed f rom^a^ revi ew of research con- 
cerning factors related to measur'ed intelligence. The correlations of. 
the factors and modalities vary Withinand between ethnic groups. ''The. 
mult Iple correlatidns .between tfte SCf^?nd the WISC'-R Full-Scale IQ-score 
vary from' .37 to .kl depending -on group (white!' black, or Hispanic)^ 
(Mercer,' 1979, Table kk) I Generally the two modalities with the highest 



Table 2; ' 
SOMPA SOCIOCULTUn/a MEASURES 



Modality ' 

1 ) FamI 1 y Si ze 

2) Fami ly Structufe 



3) Soc iG|fconomi c 
Status ^ 



k) Urban 

Accul tur^ion 




Factor (s) 

1 ) Fami ly Size 



2) Parent-Chi Id 
Rel at ionship 

3) Marital Status 



k) Occupation 



5) Source of 
I ncome 

6) Sense of 
Efficacy 



7) Angl icizat ion * 



9) ,UrbarHzat ion 



Type of Informat ion • 

Number of persons in 
the househoW 

Biological relation- 
ship of ch-L|d to 
primary caretakers 

Gender of^head of 
household, maVital* 
status of mother or 
mother subst i tute 

Duncan Index of Occu- 
pat ion 

Primary support for 
family ^ 

Agree-Di sagree state-^ 
ments on wha.t deter-- 
mines success, value 
of planning, and de- , 
1 ay of gra t i f i cat ion^ ^ 

Educational level of 
parents, geograhpic 
location where parents 
were raised, and rat- 
ing, of respondent * s 
use of En^l rsh 

Popul at ion of pi ace 
where parents^|pre 

ra i sed 
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correlations for all groups are Socioeconomic Status and Urban Accultura- 
tion. The correlations for |he FaAiily St ructure" and Family Size modal i^ 
ties generally are considerably lower^and more variable across ^he groups. 

X MercBr (1979) argued that to correct <he biases in IQ tests, plu- 

ralistic norms shojuld be used when three character i st; i cs of a population 
ar^ identified. These characteristic^ are: I) Significant differences / 
among groups on measures of intelligence, 2) S i gn i f i cant d i f f erences among 
grqups in soc iocul tural characteristics, and 3). Soc iocin tural characteris- 
tics account for a significant arpount of the variation in measured intel- 
ligence within and between groups. These criteria were met using the SCM 
and tbe>WISC-R in the three-samples in the SOMPA standardization sample 
and, as will be reported .later, for samples of bT^ck.and white students 
i n I ov;a . . . . * 

SOMPA Est imated Learning Potential . ^ The SOMPA Estimated Learning 
Potential (ELP) i s the procedure developed by Mercer to correct the al- 
leged biases in intelligence tests. Mercer contends that conventional 
scores on Instruments such as the "wTSf reflect; numerous sources of cul- 
tural-^Ias when used with chNdrep who are, cul tural 1 y different. Mercer 
suggests that these conventional scores, which s^e renames as School 
functioning Level (SFL)^, should be modifJed in view of the sociocul tural 
differences! In SOMPA the Soc iocul tural Measures are used to aSsess 
' these differences. 

The concept of pluralistic norms or the^ idea of taking Into account 
sociocul tural background in Iflxerpreting intelligence test results is not 
eritiriely new. On a logical basis, many have argued for years that intel- 
ligence test results mean a, different thing if the chrjld is from a non- 
middle class environment. This generaT'i za t i on" wou 1 d hold regardless of 
race or ethnic group. Much of this discus.sion, hov^ever , appears to be 
' .predicted on the notion that 'Intel 1 igence test results reflect innnate 
ability'. Recent thihking In this area has recognized increasingly that 
Intel ri§«nce test results are not measures of innate ability for any per- 
son regardless of r^ce, ethnicity, or social class. ^ ^ 

The ELP procedure 'used 'Tb St)MPA, appea rs to be fairly complex.* It 
rest,s upon a, simple idea. Tlje idea is that children shouW be compared 
with. other children who are similar in cultAjral bac^kground and, presumably, 
opportunities to learn the competencies required on the te^jt. The steps in 
^ developij^g an ELP score for an individual child are the following: 

1) The WISC-R is administered us i n'g 'Standard procedures. . Jhe Verbal, 
^ Performance, and Full Scale- IQ scores are obta+rred . As noted earlier 

these scores are called School Functioning Level^ (SFi). 
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2) The scores on the four mod'alities from the SOMPA Sociocul tural Mea- 
sures are obtained. 

3) A multiple regress ion 'equat Ion is used to determine a predicted intel- 

y ligence test score for the'child. The equation derived for* black , 
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students in the SOMPA Standardization^ is provided bei-ow as an example. 



Pred i c ted 
Verbal IQ 



- 79.13 - .5^f.SZ. + .2^F.ST.+.38SES+.17tJ^ 



^) The predicted f core for an individual black child would be b.as^d on 
tpe equation above and the fe^ip^scores from the Soc iocul tural Mea- 
^ 'surdfi. For ex;ample, if the child/s score on the Sociocul tural Mea- 
sures were: Family Size (FSZ) = -10; Fanvlly Structure (FST) = 10; 
Socioeconomic Status (SES) ="3; and Urb^n Acculturation (UA) = ^0, 
the predicted WISC-R Verbal 10 would be 8^. 

Predicted Verbal IQ = 79. 1 3- ( . ( 1 0) + . 2^ (1 0) + ( . 38) (3) + ( .'l 7) (^O) 

5>^f the predicted s'core is greater than 100. the ELP score is the same 
as the conventiona-l WISC-R IQ score. . 
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If The predicted inte|ligence score is less^thah 100, ift the example 
above it was 8^; thea' tKe ELP 'score is derived according to the fol- 
lowing formula. ^ * i 

Note. The SEestimate for black students in the SOMPA Standard i zatVn 
sample was 1 2.82. 

For example, if th^hild convert ional* Wl SC-R Verbal 10 score was 75, 
the EtP would-be ' . ' f* 

HOO + 15 ( ^ 
If Che conventional WISC-R Verbal Score was 90, the ELP would be 
90-8^ 



100 + 15 ( 



12.82 



)' or 107 



It should be noted that the child^s ELP score is always equal, to or^ 
greater than the conventional score. The formula that is used in step six 
to determine the ELP score is a general formula which can be used to trans- 
form any set of scores from^one score scale to another. Thi^ particular 
formula insures that the mean IQ score for any jg roup is equal to 100 with^ 
a standard 'deviation of^about 15. The ELP procedure #nsures that differ- 
ences in mean HQ scores among various groups- are greatly reduced and, de- 
periding on the group, eliminated. 

• ' • 

The ELP does provide a systematic way to take sociocul tural' factors 
Into account in the interpretation of intelligence test scores.^ There 
are several problems with this procedure, including basic questions of 
re^l lability and validity. One problem addressed in this study had to do 
with the genercrtizabi 1 ity of the California norms for the sociocul tural 
measures and the accuracy of the regression equations published in the 
SOMPA Manual fqr other populations. 

Summary on ' sOMPA .' Despite the recent publication date for SOMPA,- 
considerable debate and surprisingly widespread use of this procedure 
has already occurred. Some of the problems with SOMPA, i-ncluding Mercer^s 
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assumptions about mental retardation and special education, have been dis- 
cussed in this section. The overall question concerning SOMPA has to do ' 
with whether it will enharrce educational opportunities for children. SOMPA 
in its present form Is principally a method which provides the possibility 
of a moi*e refined class i f i c^t iOn system. The information provided is not 
of an educational programming Mature. Nearly- all of the information in 
SOMPA has to do with the child's background,, developmental hi story^, n non- 
school activities. In other words, the information is not related to spe- 
cific educational skills or abilities. The overall question which needs 
to be addressed i$ the educational relevance of the information provided 
through use of SQtlPA..^ , ' ^ 



METHODOLOGY 

Between October, 1 978 and March, 1979 various preliminary activities 
in preparation for the iowa Assessment Project were completed. These ^ 
included the development of various forms, e.g., parent permission, tbe 
development of instruments for reArdinq and summarizing ^a^a and so on. 
The s^mpl e«^?7asNsel ected through use of information from the Iowa Depart^ * 
ment of Public 4^st ruct ion .. An erxjSorsement of thcnJ'roject from Dr. 
Benton, .State Superintendent, was obtained and sent to super i ntendents 
of school districts s^letted in the Sample. Building principals were 
contacted to obtain permiss,ion to select chNdren in specific classrooms. 
Jwo training sessions were held for AEA personr^el in order to insure that 
people would be available to administer and score the SOMPA instruments.* 

Sampl e Select ion / • ^ * 

Due to limitati^ons in resources it was decided to select a random 
sample of 200 thir^ grade students, 100 white and 100 black. Th,e orig- 
inal intent was to select a third sample of Hispanic children, but for a 
variety of reasons, the third, sample portion of the s'tudy was 0Ot com- 
pleted. The reason for th^jchoice of third grade students was that these 
students are near the middle of the SOMPA age range of five to eleven.- 
The implicit assumption made in the selection of thifd grade student-s wa^^ 
that if the SOMPA norms were applic'able to this age greup, then it is 
Highly likely that the norms would be applicable to other students close 
in age. 

A very stroag ef)»phasis was placDBd uRpn obtaining a random sample 
that would be representative of students in Iowa. The strategy adop^ed 
was to select students from each Area JEducation Agency in proportion to 
the number of students in the Area Education Agency in relation to the 
total student populat ion' i n lowa-/^ In Table 3 the percentage of S'tudents 
in each Area Education Ageocy is provided along with the number pf stu- ^ 
dents selected from that A^»ior th^. Iowa Assessment Project. White 
students were selected from all Area Education Agencies'. Selection of 
black students was restricted to those Area Education Agencies with two 
percent or more of the total black student po^ul^tion in the state. 
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Table 3' 



WHITE SAMPLE 



Per Cento No.. 



AEA 1* 


7 ^4 


7 
1 


AEA 2 




t 


AEA 3 


2.8' ' 


3 






AEA ^4 


2.2 


2 


AEA 5 


5.6 


6 


AEA 6 


■ 3.7 


i> 


AEA 7 




7 




1 ■ ' 




f 








* 





t 


Per Cent*^ 


No. 


AEA 1 


^ I " 


0 


AEA 2 


-1 


0 


AEA 3 


0 


. • 0 


AEA k 


0 


0 


AEA 5 




'"k 


/iEA 6 


1 


0 


AEA J 


19 


.21 


AEA 9 


•3 

19 J 
»■ 


20 



BLACK SAMPLE 















Per Cent 


No. 


AEA 


9 


10.9' 


10 


AEA 


10 


11. "6 


1 1 


AEA 


11 


19.8, 


' 19 


^AEA 


12 


6.0 


6 






/ 




AEA 


13. 


6.^4 „ 


7 


AEA 


\k 


2.5 


2 


AEA 


1 5 


5. 1 


J 


AEA 


16 


3.8 






• 




J 




If 
. 










Per CenV 


No, 


AEA 


10 


9 


10 


AEA 


11 • 


37 


•37^ 


^AEA 


12 ■ 


3 


3 


AEA 


13 


1 


0 


AEA 


\k > 




0 


AEA 


15" ' 


1 


0 


AEA 


16 


k 


A. 5 



b. 
c. 
d. 



The percent of the total Iowa student population In the AEA. * 

Thenumber of white students selected in the AEA. 

The percent of tjhe total Iowa black student population 'in the AEAr 

The number of bljack students selected In the AEA. 

Includes two students from sel f-^contalned special education classes. 
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Two students for each sample were^selected from self-contained special' 
education. classes. At the time the study was conducted approximately 
two percent of all school age chi'ldren in Iowa wei^e i.n self-contained 
special education classes, anJ^ would therefore not" appear on regular 
classroom enrol Iment rosters,* . ^ ^ ^ 

The sacn^l in'i^sjirategy used insured that all white third .grade stu- 
dents in the statue of Iowa had an equal' chance of being selected to par- 
ticipate in 'the study. Due to very low percentages and very low numbers 
of black students in several of The AEA's, the black sample was selected 
from those AEA's which- had two percent or more of the black student en- 
rollmt^nt in the 5tate, 'The AEA»s excluded, AEA'^ 2, 3, ^, '6, 13, 1^, 
and 15, all had very low percentages and .very low numbers. of hlatk stu- 
dents,. In some instances, it was entirely possible that there would no^ 
have been a^single black third grade student in a particular AEA, For 
example, . this very well may have been the case in AEA 3 where there ap- 
parently were only six black ^^tudents over the elementarv grade levels 
of kindergarten through sixth grade. Exclusion of the AEA's that had 
less than Z-.percent of the^opl blacl<" student populati6n resulted in ? 
el imina'tirrg only 5 P^ent of the total black student population in Iowa 
from possible selection in the sampTe, Thus, the black- sample was se- 
lected from school districts and AEA-' s- whi ch had 95 percfent of the total 
black enrollment in the state. ' ' ^ , 

Jhe strategy- used to select specific children was as follows. A , 
printout from'the Basic Educatiorflal Data Survey of the Iowa Department 
of Public Instru&tion which ^ad information re.gardirwi, atl third grade 
-cUssrooms in the stgte was. used. For each AEA, the appropriate "^'"^f'; 
of third grade classrooms was selected randomly. The .gender j.f the child 
to be selected from that classroom was.thgn determined randorrfly. The 
final instruction- th»n was to select a child of a certain gender accord- 
ing to a random procedure. This -Instruct ion typically was in the form 
of, "select th-e third male counting from the top of the list," or "select 
the tenth female counti-ng from the bottono-of the list." 

. The Supervisor of School Psychological Services in each AEA assumed 
responsibility for coordinating sample selection and data collection 
activiti&s. The sample selection procedure, including the name of tt»e 
school district, the elementary classroom, and the procedure for select- 
ing 'a specific child in the classpom; was provided to the Supervisor of 
.School Psychological Services by the project coordinators,. The supper- 
visors then con-racted district superintendents and building principals 
for permission to collect data on' specific children^ Once permi ss i on was 
obtained the child was selected according to the *di f-ect ions provide^by 
the project coordinators. As soon as a specific child was identified, 
the parents were* con tacted , .often first by phone and then always by let- 
ten. Parent's permission for incJusfon of each child in the study was 
ob^jned in writing. '* . , 

Once parent permission was obtained', dgta were collected through ad- 
ministration of indjv/dual assessment .procedures at the school, through 

) ' . 
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the child^s teacher- completing a brief survey on achi'eyement , through 
searching the"child*s school r^ecords, ^d through a home interview. The 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised (WISC-R) was adminis- 
tered to'"e,ach child, in both samples* The WfSC-R was administered, usu- * 
ally by fully cert i fied' school psycholog i sts employed'^by the AEA or, in* 
a few Instances, by graduate students from Iowa State University who had- . 
completed a practicum in the administration, scoring, and interp>^tion 
of the WISC-R. Home interviews in which the SOMPA, ABIC, and SCM (^ta 
wer^ obtained were conducted by AEA personnel, sometimes soc i al, Wr-kers , ^ 
sometimes school psychologists, and occas ional ly by the Supervisor of 
School Psychological Services. In all cases, the persons whd conducted 
the home interview we're, trained i^ the administration of these instru- ^ 
ments either at the training session h^ld for the Iowa AssefsTnent P.roject 
in February, 1979, or through training provided .^y the Supervisors of 
School Psychological Services or Social Work Services in the AEA's. 

Nearly all of the data were collected between March and June of 
1979. Some of^the remaining ca5es were completed during the 1979-80 
School year. The final^'^^e was submitted to the project coordi nators 
in August of I98O. 

If parent .permission could not be obtained for a child selected inf- 
tiaUy, an alternate random sampling procedure was provided by the project 
coordinators. We do not have precise data on the percentage of students « 
whose parents provided permiss'ion, or the number of alternate students , 
that h'ad to be selected. l-n surveying informally t he 'Supervi sorS of School 
Psychological Services,, it appears that a very h igh' pe rcen tage of the 
initial samphe of parents of white students provided permission, something 

Mn the neighborhood^ of 80 or 90 percent. The percent of parents of the 
initial sample of bl^cU students who provided permission was not quite as 

*high, but somewhere in the range of 65 to 75 percent. 

When ajl data had been collected in the AEA, the completed protoco'ls • 
were sent to the project .coordi nators at Iowa State University for data 
coding and, ana 1 ys i s 



^^RESULTS AND DISCUSSION ' 

Results from the project and corrj^ar i sons of Iowa data with other 
"samples are presented in this section^ The .presen tat i on is organized^ 
arouad the three major questions con^)jered, i.e., Mean ability levels 
in Iowa; General izabi 1 i ty of ABIC noM^^ to Iowa; and , General i zabi 1 i ty 
of 'the SOMPA Estimated Learning Potential procedure to Iowa. 

Abi 1 i ty Level in Iowa \ ' 

In Table ^, means and standard deviations for the samples of w^i t e 
and black. students are presented/ Results also are included from two 
other samples,* the SOMPA sfanda rd i zat ion sample (Mercer, 1979, P- 129) 
and the WISC-R standardization sample (Kaufman £ DoppeU, 1976, p. 16/j, 
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Table A 

WISC-R MEANS AfJD STANDARD pEVIATlOKS FOR 
IOWA, CALIFORNIA, AND NATIONAL SAMPLES 



WISC-R 
Scale 

Verba h 



\ 



Mean 
S.D. 



Performance Mean- 
S.D. 

Ful 1 Seal e Mean 
S.D. 



WHITE 
CA 
N=60i» 



lA 
N=100 

108.3^ 102.0 
15.03.^ U.7 



10*9.99 
15.16- 



103.8 
13.8 



110. Oil ro3.1 
15.1^ U.l 



Nat ional 
N=1870 

102.01 



102. IS 



102.26 



BLACK 
lA • CA 
N=100 N=i»56 

9^.63 88.7 
iaT5\^ 13.5 

^5.72 90.0 
12.18 12.8 



9^.66 
12.16 



88.1* 
12.5 



Mat ional 

N=305 

87 . 8.1 
; ^7.16^ 
86;i»3 



Note%: CA means for white and black children are from Mercer, 1979. p. 

129. National means for white and black children -are from 4. . 
Kaufman and Doppelt, 1976, p. I67. 



^ The WISC-R means for the Iowa sample of white students were siqnif- 
icantly higher than the SOMPA sample arid the national standard i zat ior| 
sample. The Iowa* sample was 8 to 10 poirits higher than the population 
mean of 100, or one-half to two-thirds of S/^standand deviation above 
the population mean. The differences amon^ the three samples of white 
students were slightly smal ler , 'abouT^ to 8 points oji^bne-hal f of a 
standard deviation. - ' ) 
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Similar results were' obtained for the Iowa sample of black students. 
Again the means were significantly above the national population mean of 
86 to 88 (depending 9n the WISC-R st^le), and above the SOMPA standardi; 
zation sample means of 88 to 90. However, the differences between black 
and whltft^ students within the respective samples were about the same. In 
Iowa, Q§i1fornia, and nationally, samples of white students obtained 
WISC--R scdres that were 13 to 15 points higher. Also, contrary to wide- 
spread beliefs, black students obtained nearly equal scores on the Verbal 
and Performance ICL Scales. 

A tentative inference from this study is that the mean abil.ity (aca- 
demic* apt I tude) level among Iowa school age children is significantly 
above the rrat ional* populatiOnr average. This result appears to hold true 
both for white and black*students in terms of comparisons to respective 
national population averages for each. This inference, of^ course, is ' 
based upon s'tucjy of a relatively small sample of children selected from 
Only one grade level. However, ^Veral other lines of evidence are con- 
sistent with the conclusion of higher ability and achievement among Iowa 
students. 
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, . As noted ear 1 ier , .previous studies involving group ability tests 
administered to very large samples of Iowa students yielded similar re- 
sults. These st-udies were conducted with a variety of "group tests and 
large samples of' students from ^everal gra4e. levels (Stroud £ Showalter, 
1959; Hieronymus 5 Stroud, 1969). • Similar differences between the Iowa 
and the national populations are found on at least one achievement *test , 
theJowa Te^ts of Basic Skills, where Iowa third grade -students typically- 
obtain scores that are 6ne--half to one st^dard deviation above national 
population averages',. Other lines qf evidence are consistent with the 
inference of higher achievement anxi ability in towa. For example, Iowa 
draftees have very low rates oi rejection due to ^pw scores' on the mili- 
tary classifica-tion tests (cited in Heben, 1970), and the i 1 1 i teracy .rate 
IS lower in Iowa than any other state. However, vaVious indices of so- 
cioecononic status in 'Iowa such* as occupation, pe^ capita income, and 
median education level are not appreciably different from national aver- 
ages. _ 

Usefulness of _the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Ctilldren ' 

seconcl question addressed 'was t he qene ra 1 i zab i1 I ty of the 
Adaptive Behavior Inve/itory for Children (ABIC) norms to a sample of Iowa 
students, ' For reasons discussed earlier, the need to assess atlaptive be- 
havior during the pre'pl acement evaluation of students referred for spe- 
cial education services has increased as a result of litigation and leg- 
isJatipn. Few choices exist now concerning selection 'of instruments. The 
ABIC is one instrument which is designed for mildly handicapped and normal 
'children. However, aH standardization data for the ABIC are based on 
samples of ch-ildren^ from California. ^ 

The ABIC.meanX and standard deviations for the California and Iowa 
samples. of white ancf.t>lack students are presented i.n Table 5. Statisti- 
cal tests were conducted for the six ABIC subscales, the ABIC Average 
Score, and for the three ABIC validity scales. 

The ABIC means for the Iowa samples of black and white students also 
were compared through t-testS (Jata not shown). All comparisons were 
non-signif ^cant except for the ABIC Validity Scale of No Opportunity/Not 
Allowed (NO/NA). On this scale, which Mercer views as an index of the 
limits pJaced on the child's social role opporbyn i t ies , Iowa white stu- 
dents obta ined s ign i fi carf't 1 y higher scores ^ t^ = A. 28, p < .001), suggest- 
ing more limitations, in white families on childrens' opportun i t l^es to 
engage in variou^ soc i al • rol es . \^ 

The answer to the central question of the 'general izabi 1 i ty of ABIC 
norms to white students in Iowa is fairly obviou^ from inspecting Table 
5- The norms are surprisingly applicable to at leastythese samples of 
Iowa students. The ASIC^ average scores for Iowa and C^ifornia samples 
of white students are virtually identical. Signif icant\ariations are 
apparent on only two.oLthe subscales. Community and Self-Maintenance. 
In comparison to California data, Iowa white students had lower scores 
on Community and higher scores on Self-Maintenance. 
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Table 5 

ANALYSIS OF ABIC DAT^FOR CAL-IFORNlA 
ANO IOWA SAMPLES 
White 



ABIC - 
Scale 

F.amI 1 y 
Cormnun I ty 
Peer ^ 



Non-Academic 
Schoo !• 

Earner/ 
Consumer 

Self- 
Maintenance 

ABIC 

Average 



VeracI ty 



Sampl e 
X 

S.D. / 

S.D. 
X 

S.D. 

• J 
S.D. 

X 

S.D. 
X 

S.D. 

X - 
S-.D. 

X 

S.D. 



No Opportunity 
Not Al lowed 

Don ' t Know 



X 

S.D. 
X 

S.D. 



lA 

1 

kk.k '• 
15.9 

53. 
13.9 

'49.5 
•13.7. 

'*9.9 
15.1 

53.5' 
13.3 

'•9.7 
12. A 

0.69 
0.87 

8. A 

„ 7.2 

1.5 
1.6 



P <. .05 

I, 

p <i .'01 



CA ' 

A7.7 
IS.** 

50.2 
U.S. 

51.2 
IA.5 

50.3 
15.1 

50.1 
15. 

'•9.5 
li».8 

'•9.9 
13.2 



lit. 5 
9,8 

1.9 
3.0 



t-test 
lAvsCA 

0. 2*1 
-3.60"' 

1. '»l 
-0.'»7' 

13 
2.52" 
-0.13 



-5. 9'*' 



■1 .20 



lA 

•'*9.7 
U.6 

'«3.8 
15.7 

53.3 
13.6 

i»7.6 
16.0 

50.8 
li».l 

51.7 
13. 

A9.5 
12.'* 



0.8i» 
1 .03 

5.7 

1.9 
2.6 



Black 



CA 
53.1 

1'4.2 

53.2 
15.1 

52.1 
1'«.3 

51. 8" 
M5.2 

52.7 

1^4.6 

52.9 
1'».8 

52.7 
13.2 



7.2 
9.8 

2.2 
3.0 



t-test 
lAvsCA 

-2.18" 
-5.71"" 

'^tr75 
-2.52" 

.-1 .23 
-0.7'*- 
-2.28" 



-2.70 
-0^.96 



Note: The Standard deviations on No Opportunity/Not Allowed and Don't 
Know f6r the California Samples were est .mated- from data pre- 
sented by Mercer (1979, p. 109). The California data are from 
Mercer (1979, P. 105-113). . • 
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Comparisons of Iowa and California sampfees of black students sug- 
gested slight differences on several scales. Black students in Calir' 
fornia obtained higher scores on all the ABIC scales. The differences 
On the Family, ComoHinity, Non-Academic School and ABIC 'Average were star 
tistlcally significant. It should be noted that most of the mean dif- 
ferences., Were rather small, generally in the range of 3 to ^ points. 
Differences of this magnitude, although stat i st i caj 1 y significant, are 
unlikely to markedly influence use of the i^nstrumen^: in classification 
decisions. 

Additional analyses of the appropriateness of specific items on the 
ABIC for Iowa students were seen as unn.ecessary , and have not ^been con- 
ducte^."~Ther rea'son Tn g~ w^$ that i'f the sumrhaTy sco r es wTi Fch "would" "Be" used 
in evaluating children are nearly the same, theni additional analyses are 
not need'ed. Moreover, on'the AB^IC Validity Index of No Opportunity/Not 
Allowed, Iowa white and black students obtained lower scores suggesting 
that^ Iowa students have ampl^e opportunities to engage in the activities 
reflected in the ABIC it^ems. 'The item analyses would be expensij^e, time 
consumlr^ and unlikely to yreld any marked differences. 

if we" make the reasonabl y?*tenable assumption that these r^ults are 
accurate for third graders in Iowa, and general izable to the other age 
levels from 5 to 1 1 , then at least one quest fon concerning the use of the 
ABIC in Iowa is settled. The ABIC norms are--accurate for children in 
Iowa* Other questions concerning thWSfon'ciept ion of adaptive behavior 
which underlies the'ABIC, and the effects of the ABIC, on classification 
decisions, are i scussed in a later section. 

General'izabi 1 ity of ^SOMPA ELP Procedure 

'*t> * ' * * 

The thi rd^quest Von investigated in the project was the general i za-*^ 
bjlity of the SOMPA Estimated Learning Potential (ELP) procedure to 
samples of white and black students in Iowa. As noted earlier, the ELP 
procedure involves us^ing multiple regression analyses-^to determine the 
relationship of sociocul tural^ data to measure intelligence. Differerj^ 
regression^ equat ions are. gsel^ depending on the sociocul tural group. me 
sociocul tural data for the individual are put into the multiple regre^^ 
sion equation for the appropriate group, e»g,, white or black. If the 
resulting predicted score is 100 or higher, the ELP is seen as the.obf 
tained WISC-R score. If the predi cted score is less than 100, the ob- 
tained WISC-Rscpre is compared to the pretf/cted score and an. ELP. score 
is computed according to the procedures described earlier^ The ELP is 
always equal to or higher than the conventional WIS^^l scores. 

The Califorflia regression equat fons *and norms will be appropriate 
for other samples if:. 1 ) The means and dlstrioutions of the sociocul- 
tural measures are comparable; 2) The relationships among t-he sociocul- 
tural measures and the WISC'-R scales are about the same; and 3) The means 
on the WISC-R scales for the samples are about the same. - » 

Distribut ions of Sociocul tural Measures . Data are presented in 
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Table 6- on tKe means and standard! deviations of the SOMPA ^iSciocul turai 
modalities ancj factors. . ' . 

Comparisons Of Iqwa white and black students produced significant 
differences on all of the soc iocu 1 tural variables except for the Family 
Size 'Modal ity, and the Parent-Child Relationship and Comipunity Participat' 
Factors. Thgse differences indicate that Iowa wl^te students are more 
likely to be living with both biological parents in intact families; 
their families are more likely to be supported by income from jobs rather 
than public funds; arid the jobs held are of higher status. White parents 
also indicated a greater perception of control over the environment; 
have a higher educat ional level ; are more likely to use standard EngUsh; 
and aFe more"TikeTy^o~have been rearecTTn a geographrc Tocatton outsTde 
of the South. "^On one factor, Urbanization, the parents of black students 
obtained a significantly higher mean indicating that parents of white 
students in Iowa are more likely to have been reared in small towns or 
ruraj areas. ✓ 

Comparisons of Iowa sampfles with California samples .yielded only one 
difference for white students, but- several differences for black students 
Iowa and California samples of whi te 'students were virtually the same on 
all sociocul tural modalities and factors except for the Urbanization 
factor. On this factor low^ families were significantly lower suggest- 
ing that .Iowa par^ents are mor^ likely to have been reared in^small towns 
'and rural areas. Jhe results for bl^ck students were considerably more 
variable. In comparison to California, Iowa black students obtained 
higher scores on some modalities and factors, e.g., Urban Acculturation 
and Angl icizat ion, and lower scores on Family Structure and Marital 
Status. However, these variations between the California and Iowa 
samples of black students are unl ikely to produce large di fferences in 
the ELP distributions.- The differences are inconsistent such that higher 
scores on one measure.wocild likely compensate. .for lower scores on another 
measure. 

Relationship of^ciocul tural Measures to WISC-R Scales . In 'Table 7 
the correlat ions, among\|;ie Sociocul tur^l Moc||lities and VTISC-R scales are 
presented. Genera.lly, the correlat ions\ for the Iowa samples are in the 
same direction and magnitude as those fd>w^e California samples, f^or 
all groups', the Socioeconomic Status and Urban Accul tXJrat ion modalities 
have'-the highest relationship with the WISC-R scales. M'he most important 
statistic is frhe Multiple R which reflects the overall relationship of 
the four sociocul tural modalities with the WISC-R scal^eS. Generally, 
this relationship was about the same or slightly stronger for the Iowa ^ 
samples, • , ' ^ 

The three criteria suggested by Mercer to' determine t-he nee^ for 
plural ist-ic norms were met in the results presented 'thus far. M^'an 
scores on the WISC-R were different for white and black sfudents . . 
White ancf* black students differed on sociocul tural v^arlables, ^nd 
sociocul tural variables were significantly related to AJjiSC-R scor^^S| 
Mercer's procedures , for developing pluralist^ norms, based on Ca^^pFnia 
samples, are examined In the next section. ^ 
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Table 6 

ANALYSIS OF SOMPA SOCIOCULTURAL MEASURES (SCM) 



t-te«t 
lAvsCA 



SCM 

Hoda] 1 ty Factor 




lA 


White 
CA 


t-test- 
lAvsCA 


lA 


Black 
CA 


FAMILY 
SIZE 


X 

S.D. 


6.7 
2.3 


6. o 

2.8 


-0.3'» 


6.7 
3.3 


1 Q 
/ . o 

3.8 


FAMI LY 

STROCTORE 


X 

S.D. 




15.2 
-.'♦.5 


• 1 .77. 


9.0 
5.2 


12.2 


« 

Parent-Chi Id 
RqI at ionshi p 


X- 
S.D. 


5.5 
1 .3 


r fi 
5.4 

1.5 


1.13 


5.2 
1.7 


C 1 

1 .8 


'Marital 
Status 


S.D. 


10.6 
3:2 


1 Q. 0 


0.63 


4.6 

5.2 


7.2 
5-. 6 


SOC 1 OECONOMI C 
STATUS 


X 

S.D. 


7.7 
2.7 


8.1 
2.8 


-l.'»8 


Q 

3.6 


4 . 0 

3.'» 


Source of 
1 ncome 


X 

S.D. 


2.8 
0.6 


2.8 
■ 0.6 


0.62 


z . u 
1.3 


'9 1 
Z . 1 

1 .3 


Occupat ion 


X 

S.D. 


5.0 
2.3 


5.3 
2.5 


-1 .12 


0 Q 
2 • o 

2.6 


2.9 
2.3 


URBAN 

ACCULTURATION 


x" 

S.D. 


66.^66.1 

10.712.8 


0.23 


PO. / 

16.3 


I'*. 3 


Sense of 
Efficacy 


x/ 

s.d: 


5.5 
0.9 


5.'» 
1.2 


1 .75. 


'♦.3 
* 1.8 


2.0 


Commun i ty 
Participation 


X ' 
S.D. 


8.9 
3.1 


8.'» 
3.6 


1.57 


0 , 4 

3.2 


0 . 0 

3.8 


Angli.ci-. 
/ zat ion 


x" 

S.D. 


'♦9.8 


^♦8.6 
10.8 


1.3'» 


'»2,0 
13.5 


36.6 
12.0 


Urban i- 
'zation 


X 

S.d; 


2.3 
1.6 


3.9 
1.7 




r 1.8 


3.9 
1.8 


^ p < .05 














£ < .01 ^ 

p < .001 










* 
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-2.61' 
^3.86' 
0.72 
-'».30 
-0.08 
;0.85 
-0.39 

t 

2.85 
-0.32* 
-0.83 
' '♦.06 
1 .02 



t-test 

lA whi te vs 

lA black 

-0.11 



1..55' 
1.56 
9.82 
6.'»5"' 
5.87' 

J.JUJ. 



^♦.22 



0.91 

^.17*** 



-6.'»0 
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Table 7 ' ) 

i 

CORRELATIONS OF. SQM AND WISC-R SCALES FOR 
lOViA/AND CALIFORNIA SAMPLES 



WISC-R Scale 


Fami 1 y 
Size 
CA lA 


Fami 1 y 
Structure 
CA . iA 


\ 

CA 


IA 


Urban 
'Accul . 
CA IA 


Mul t iple 
R 

CA IA 


V-IQ White 


-.11 -TlS 


.16 


■.13; 


M 


M 


.32 


.3^ 


M M 


Black 


-.19 -.22 




-.03 


.20 

♦ 


.37 


.26 


.29 


.32 .^1 




-.08 -.ZT 




:D2 


.28 


.31 


•I7 


.19 


^♦3 0 .jg- 


^lack 


-.16 -. 6 


,12 


.01 


.Ik 


.20 


.27 


.26 


..3^ .27 


FS-IQ White 


-.11 -.22 


.15 


.0^ 


.39 


.kl 


.29 


.31 




Black 


-.20 -.17 




.00 


.25 


.35 


.30 


.31 


.37^ .'38 



Table 8 ^ 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS BASED ON IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA SAMPLES 



Whi te Samples 



ELP-VIQ-CA = 


7^.^0 




.i»2 


FSZ 


+ 


.37 


FST 


+ 1 


56 SES 


+ 


.19 


UA 


R 




.^5 


ELP-VIQ-IA = 


87.6 




1 .10 


FSZ 


+ 


.02 


FST 


+ 2 


03 SES 


+ 


.18 


UA ' 


R 




.i»8 


ELP-PIQ-CA = 


■90.08 




.36 


FSZ H- 


.23 


FST 


+ 1 


15 SES 


+ 


.05 


UA - 


R 




.30 


ELP-PIQ-IA = 


107.91 




1 M 


FSZ 




,22 


FST 


+ 1 


87 SES 


+ 


.02 


UA 


R 




.39 


ELP-FSIQ'-CA= 


79.77 




JM 


FSZ 




.32 


FST 


+ 1 


50 SES 


+ 


.\k 


UA 


R 




,kl 


ELP-FSIA-(A= 


95.83 




1 M 


FSZ^ 




. 1 1 


FST 


+ 2 


17 SES 


+ 


.13 


UA 


R 




.ki 


Black Samples 




^ 


i 
























ELP-VIQ-CA = 


79.13 




.5^ 


FSZ 


+ 


.Ik 


FST 


+ - 


38 SES 


+ 


.17 


UA 


R 




.32 


ELP-VIQ-IA = 


90.i»3 




.i»0 


FSZ 




.11 


FST 


+ 1 


21 $ES 




.06 


UA 


R 




.kv 


ELP-PIQ-CA = 


78.32 




.33 


FSZ 




.18 




+ 


58'SES 


+ 


.17 


UA 


R 




.Ik 


ELP-PIQ.-IA = 


85.29 


+ 


.08 


FSZ 




.11 


FST 


+ 


25 SES 


+ 


.17 


UA 


r" 




.11 


ELP-FSIQ-CA= 


76.83 




M 


FSZ 




.22 


FST 


+ 


i»9-SES 


+ 


.19 


UA 


R 




.31 


ELP-FSIQ-IA= 


87.06 




.18 


FSZ 


+ 


.18 


FST 


+ 


88 SES" 


+ 


. 1 1 


UA 


R 




.38 



Notes. ELP denotes Estimated Learning Potential 

VIQ, PIQ, and FSIQ denote WISC-R Verbal , WISC-R Performance, 

and' WISC-R Full-Scale, respectively 
CA and IA denote CalTfornia and Iowa 
^ The regression formulas for California are based on Mercer 
(1979, P- 131) 
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Comparison of_ Iowa and Cal ifomia ' Multiple Regression Equations 

.* ^ The multiple regression equat ions . for both samples -in Iowa and Cal- 
fornia -are presented in Table 8. Although there are some obvious dif- 
ferences in the weights associated wifh various factors, the ELP distri- 
butions wojjld not necessarily be different (see next section)/ For 
example, in the Iowa formula fo^ white student s* more J s subtracted for 
Family Size and more is added for Socioeconomic St^'s. Perhaps the most 
important difference is the intercept or constant which is considerably 
higher-'for the•^^owa^ samples . The higher intercept is largely due to the 
higher mean scores of both 'Iowa samples in comparison to the respecnve 
Cal ifornia samples. 



Compari son of ELP Scores Using Iowa and Cal i fornia Samples 

In Table 9 data are presented on mean WISC-R scores using standard 
norms and sets of pluralistic norms based on California and Iowa samples. 
As can be seen through comparing column A with column B and C, the ELP 
score is always equal to or higher than the conventional score. For most 
white students in Iowa, the ELP and conventional scores are nearly the 
same, which also was the case in the California standardization sample. 
Since o^arly all white students *re predicted bo obtain scores at .the 
population mean or higher , TTie^ ELP procedure has little effect except 
for a few cases. Note that the average- amount of change using either^ 
the California or Iowa formula was less than 2 points. However, signifi- 
cant changes in individual case^ of up t;o 17 points were produced using 
an ELP procedure based on data for white students in Iowa. 

' , ' / ' 

The ^,Cal ifornia ELP procedures c]early were less accurate for black 
students i^n Iowa. The Iowa formula produced an ELP mean of 100 which is^ 
what the, ELP procedure is designed, to accomplish (see column B) . How- 
ever, application of ^the Californ.ia formula for black students to the 
Iowa sample of black students changed the mean of 106 to 107. In other 
words, the California formula corrects by too much when applied to the 
Iowa sample'Sf black students* The most likely reason fhe California 
formula4has this effect is the relatively higher WISC-R mean scores among 
blacks in Iowa. In a Sense, there is less to adjust in the Iowa sample. 

The average amountftf change for black students produced by the Iowa 
EtP formi^la was ^ to 6 points. In contrast, the California ELP formula 
produced changes of 10 to 12 point's on the average. In comparison to 
white students, a much greater percentage of black Students had higher 
ELP than, conventional scores, and the average amount of change was con- 
siderably larger. 

The ELP procedure based on California data \s largely unsuccessful 
for Iowa students, either black'or white. The correction^ Is rarely 
needed for white students nearly all of whom are predicted to obtain 
scores of 100 or higher. TH^purpose of pluralistic norms and the ELP 
procedure is to eliminate differences in average scores on conventional, 
and presumably, biased measures of intelligence. Neither the California 
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or the Iowa ELP formula accomplished this purpose f6r th^ sramples of white 
and black students in Iowa. In order to eliminate tKese differences for 
the present sample through cgnstruction bf the ELP\ a mean of ?bout 110, 
rather than 100, would have to be used in Step 6 of the procedure described 
in the^ Background Section. - ^ \ 



' Table 9 

COMPARISON OF IOWA SAMPLE ELP SCORES USING 
IOWA AND CALIFORNIA REGRESSION FORMULAE 







A 


8 


C 






WISC-R 




Mean 


Mean 


M6an 


Mean 


Range 


Scale 


Sample 


IQ 


ELP-IA 


ELP-CA 


B-A 


B-A 


Verbal 


Whi te 


108.3 


108.7 


1 10. 1 


0.3'» 


0-13 




Black ■ 




100.7 


106. 1 


6.02 


0-19 


Performance 


Whi te 


1 ro.o 


110.1 


no.'* 


0.08 


0^08 




BlcTck 


95.7 


99.9 


106>S 


'1.23 


0-15 


Full Scale 


White 


1 1 0. 0 


^10.2 


'111.3 


0.20 


0-12 




Black 




loo. 1 


107. 1 




0-19 



Mean Rang^~ 
C-A C-A 

l,8ly 0-17 
'i^ VI723 

0.^4^ 0-10 



1.2^ 0-16 
12.36 0-28 



Notes: In Column A, WISC-R means for the Iowa samples are provided using 

the stayJard norms. 
^ In Collin B, ELP means for the Iowa samples are presented using 

the Iowa regression formulae* 

In Column C, ELP means for the Iowa samples are presented using 
th^. Cal ifornla (SOMPA Standardization) formulae. 



Possible Implications of these resui^ts for ass.ssment practices and 
educational programming In Iowa are discussed in the following section. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The results of this project have implications for State of Iowa 
poTIcies concerning mental disabilities classification, assessment pro- 
cedures, and educational programmIr>g, These dat*a, like hny other data, 
do not suggest or dictate specffic alternatives or.phofces. These data 
as well as data from other sources should be considered as decisions 
are mad^ ibout classification criteria, assessment procedgres, and edu- 
cational programs. 
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Cri ter la for Mental Disabi 1 i tie^ Classification 

. The procedure's and criteria used in Iowa to classify children as 
mentally disabled have been the source of considerable discussion in 
recent years. The Iowa classification system for mental disabilities 
is similar to a previous vers ion of the American Associat ion on Mental 
Deficiency ( AAMD ) Manual on C tass i f i cat ion and Terminology (Heber, 1961). 
Fo r all TrTtents and purposes, the Iowa classification criteria are simi- 
lar to the 19d1 AAMD classification scheme. The unique feature of prac- 
tices in Iowa, In contrast to other states, is the inclusion of a cate- 
gory which now is referred to as minimal mental disabilities which is 
very sinjilar to the category of borderline mental retardation specified - , 
Th The I96I AAHD Hanuai"T The bas i C" q^u^^iioTT has To dcr wi th The incl u- ^ 
, sion of the borderline group, often defined as functi^ing on intell^i- 
gence tests in the range^ of -1 to -2 standard deviations ^elow the mean, 
within the overall classification of mental disability or mental retar- ^ 
dation. Apparently, other agencies such as th'e .Federal Office for Civil ^ 
Rights have raised questions about the approprlat^i^^ss of the borderline 
category in the lowa special education classification system. 

Discussions of this issue often ignore the fact that classification 
Criter4a^*in mental retardation vary considerably from state to state. 
Oji^ of ' the clearest areas of variation among sta^tes is in the criterion 
used to define the highest level on intelligence tests t^iat can be used 
in cl ass i fy i ng' a student as mentally retarded. Man/ states, like lowa, 
«are using an IQ cut-off score that is inconsistent with the more recent 
versions of the AAMD Manual (Grossmanyi973 , 1977); The 1973 and 1977' • 
revisions of the AAMD Manual suggest ^phe criterion of 2 standaj|d»devia- - . 
tions or more below the mean on ah J^tel 1 igence test for classifying per- 
son^ as mentally reta/ded. Howevi^r, only 15 states presently use a cut- 
off score of 69 or 70. Other states either do not specify IQ cut-off 
scores (12 states) or use a score above the AAMD recommendations. The* 
most commonly used alternative to the AAMD criterion is the cut-o'^ score 
of 75 whichU is used by 15 states. Other variations are fairly common, 
for example, five states use/a cut-off score of 79 or 8O, two states use 
a cut-off score of 77, one state uses-a cut-off 4core of 73, and, of 
cour'se, one state (lowa) uses the cut-off score of 85. Alt+iough the 
state of lowa uses the highest cut-o/f score in the nation, it should be 
noted that wide variations from the cuTr^eot AAMD Cl ass i f i oat i on Manual 
are cormon around' the United States (Patrick £ Reschly, 1981). , 

Although the lowa classification criteria for mental disabi litres 
are Inconsistent with recent. AAMD revisions, there appear to be two just- 
ifications -for' the higher IQ cut-off score in lowa. First of all, our 
mental retardation prevalence is not markedly out of line with the na- 
tljbnal average. It is likely. that lowering the IQ cut-off score in lowa , 
to the ^ standard deviation criterion would* lead to"a massive reduction 
In the number of chjldren included In special education programs for the^ 
mentally disabled. No* data on this Issue are available from this projects 
but such data should be fairly easy to obtain through a review of the 
preplacement evaluation records for students currehtly placed In programs 
for the mentally disabled. 
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The most important justification for use of a higher IQ cut-off 
score in Iowa is the higher average of Iowa students on measures of in- 
telligence and ability. A major finding of this projtct was that both 
white and black students in Iowa obtained scores that are significantly 

^ above- the respective national population averages for each group. The 
mean- ability levelifor white students^ Fn Iowa is about 110, or approxi- 
mately 2/3rds of a^tandard deviation above the^g^tional populatfon mean. 
As noted earlier, this result is consistent wftfTother studies of schoof 
age children in Iowa. Applying these results to. mental disability clas- 
sification *cri teri a leads to recognition of the fact that-a child with 
an IQ of 85 in Iowa is approximately 1 2/3rds standard deviation below 
the mean. ^In other words, a child with an IQ of 85 is f unct ion ing ^at 

— a bo u t the sa m e level tn ccmpar-i-soiT to other -s^^en t s i n l o w^ as -a ^hli-d 

with an IQ of 75 in other states. The IQ cut-off score of 75 which is 
about 1 2/3rds standard de-viations below the mean (depending on the stan- 
dard deviation for the test) is commonly used as a o<J ass i f i cat ion cri- 
terion throughout the United States. In the. sense of relative status of ^ 
students, the Iowa classification criteria are not out of line with clas- 
sification criteria used wjdely In^her sta'tes. 

The use of a higher IQ cut-off score in Iowa is associated with sev- 
eral disadvantages. First,, the higher cut-off score has attracted the 
attention of compliance review teams from the Office for Civil Rights. 
Representatives of the Office for Civil Rights have expressed concern 
about the use of the higher'*cut-of f score in Iowa, altough these concerns 
have not been directed toward alternatives which might be used to better 
serve children who presently are placed in mental disabilities programs. 
Another disadvantage of the higher cut-off score in Iowa is the seemingly 
anomalous situation whereby a child can move across state lines and change 
special* education classification. For example, a child might simply move 
from Missouri to Iowa and change from the classification of learni,ng dis- 
ability to mental disability. This prob*lem is not unique either to Iowa 
or to the category of mental disabilities. In fact, the criteria used by 
states in the three most cormnon miVdly handicapping areas, educahle mental 
retardation, learning disability, and emotional disability, vary consid- 
erably. However, the change from some other category to mental disability 
may be less acceptable to parents because of the relatively greater amount 
of stigma associated with the terms mental disability or mental retardatior 

In any discussion of classification criteria, consideration of optima 
educational programmirtg for students who are having severe academic dif- 
ficulties must be the primary concern. The critical i|5Sue !s whether 
children who are functioning in the range of 70 or 75 to 85 on an intel-f 
lectual measure are better served in .regular education programs or in spe- 
cial education programs. It is recognized, of c;purse, that not all stu- 
dents who function within this range are 'referred for, or are determined 
to be eligible and in need of special education programs. However, the^ 
critical issue is whether these students will be eligible for special 
education programming in the future. Some of the concerns df external 
agencies, particularly the Federal Office for 'Civil Rights, will be miti- 
gated if children who perform In the 70 or 75 to 85 range are placed In 

> 
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special education programs which involve a cons ijierabl e^arnount of par- 
ticipation within regular education. The use of less restrictive envi- 
ronments such as resource options .and special .classes with maximum inte- 
gration would in all probability satisfy many of the concerns of ^he 
Federal ^ffice for Civil Rights. However, it must be recognized that 
simply changing the classification criteria will not solve the educa- 
tional problems presented by students in Iowa who 'function in this bor- 
der 1 ine range. 

Assessment of Adapt ive Behavi or 

' : , " ^' " 

The ability to cope with the everyday demands oTH^lte have been fun- 
damental to concept ions of mental retardation from the verY^sginnf ngs of 
scientific and educational work with this population: The ter;n adaptive 
behavior has been used for the past two decades to refer to this very es- 
sential aspect of mental retardation. It Is important to note that al? 
though the term "adapt i ve behavlcfr'is of relatively recent origin., empha- 
sis on practical coping skills in discussions of mental retardation has 
existed for a couple oT centuries. The term whljCh served as a forerunner 
for the present concern with adaptive behavior vlas social competence. 

A variety of influences have combined over the past decade or so to 
establish greater emphasis on the dimension of adaptive behavior in men- 
tal retardation cl ass i f i cat it)n . Implicitly, adaptive behavior, or the * 
emphasis on practical coping skills, has always been fundamental to edu- 
cational programming with the mentally retarded. Special class curricula 
for the mentally retarded have always placed a great deal of emphasis qn 
the development of competencies in practical everyday situation^. The > 
increased concern in recent years over adaptive behavior originates, how- 
ever, from issues relat^cLto classification of i:hildren as mentally re- 
tarded, not from educational programnii ng considerations. 

The basic issue has been with the over representation of minority^ 
students in special education programs for the mentally retarded. This 
overrepresentat ion , which some regard as placement bias, has been the 
subject of extensive litigation, legislation^ and Office for Civil 
Rights activities. In each of these arenas, adapt ive 'behavior has been 
seen as a pa rt i a 1 . o/^^en total solution to the issue of over representa- 
tion of minorities in special education programs. Recent court decisions 
as well as federal legislation have provided rather sweeping^ndates 
that adaptive behavior must be assessed -systematical ly an<^consi dered 
carefully during the prepl acement evaluation* 

The conception or the meaning of adaptive behavior become^ cri t ica 1 
to eff6rts designed to meet the spirit and intent of recent litigation 
and legislation. The term adaptive behavior was first used in the 1961 
revision of the AAMD- CI ass 1 f i c ji ion Manual . In this version, adaptive 
behavior was presented as a sgCordinate dimension of mental retardation 
with intelligenae clearly indicated as the j^rTncipal dimension. The 
1961 revision p/ovided different criteria for judging adaptive behavior 
depending on t)(e age of ^the Individual For the present disc^ssion,^ the 
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roost important part of the 1961 conception was the near exclusive reli- 
ance on academic performance as the criterion for adaptive behavior dur- 
ing the school age years. In fact, this particular conception of adap-^ 
tive behavior for school age children s"Uggested rather clearly that 
cla6sroom performance and scqres on standardized tests of -achievement 
were the primary considerations in assessing, adaptive behavior with 
school- age children, 

.During the 1970*s, research by" Jane Mercer and revisions in the AAMD 
Manual led to a broadened conception of adaptive behavior for school age 
children. As noted earlier in this report, Mercer's work in the River- 
side, California public $ch6ols led to greater emphasis on adaptive be- 
havior as a classification 'criterion, and a conception of adaptive be- 
havior which placed total* rel iance on the assessment of coping skills 
Outside of the school environment. Both -the 19^3 and 1977 revisFons-of 
the AAMD classification systemf cont i nued the use of different criteria 
for judging adaptive behavior depending on the individual's age. How- 
ever, the AAMD system in the 1970's placed equal emphasis on adaptive be- 
havior and intelligence, and broadened the conception of adaptive behav- 
ior for school age children. In the current AAMD system, adaptive be- 
havior for school age children still includes academic performance, class- 
room adjustment, standardized test results, etc. There also is emphasis 
on performance outside of the school environment. It is this broadened 
conception of adaptive behavior which has not been well implemented in 
assessment work in public school settings throughout the United States, 

Perhaps the most important reason accounting for the low level of 
implementation of the recently expanded conception of adaptive behavior 
is the current status of technology for measilrement of adaptive behavior. 
Adaptive behavior scales useful for thB mildly retarded and borderline 
populations with appropriate psychometric characteristics for classifi- 
cation decisions simply have not been available to date. A review of 
these instruments and the problems associated with the measurement %f 
adaptive behavior is beyond the scope of this report. .The interested 
reader is referred to Reschl y— H 981 ) . A- recently published scale, the 
Adaptive Inventory for Children (ABIC)*, is the 'closest approximation*^ 
presently available to the kind of instrument that fs needed to assess 
i»the-'student * a coping skills outside of school. One of the purposes of 
this study v)as.to determine' the degree to which the Adaptive Behavior 
Inventory for Chi Idren jiorms are applicable to school age children^ in 
Iowa, * ^ 

Results presented in a/*previous section suggest rather clearly that 
the Adapt'ive Behavior Inventory for Children norms are generally approp- 
riate for students in the state of Iowa, Any problems associated with 
use of this instrument in Iowa are not attributable then to general iz- 
ability of the California norms to Iowa students. However, a number of 
other probjejns might be anticipated with widespread use of the ABIC with 
school age children in Iowa, 

The most important problem associated with use of the ABIC has to 
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do with the conception of adaptive behavior upon which it is based. 
Mercer's (1979) bpnception of adaptive behavior does not include the 
academic setting or the student role* performance. This, of course, 
might be appropriate for preschool or adult age grOups. In view of 
the importance of the academic setting and the ^student role for school 
age students, the absence of this domain of behavior in the ^BIC must 
be recognized as a Serious limitation. The academic setting and the 
student role \i e^trerDely important for school age children regardless 
of ^sociocul tural group. ,A comprehensive assessment of adapt i be behav- 
ior cannot therefore be accompl" i shed through simple or direct applica- 
tions of the ABIC. Other sources of information, particularly in rela- 
tion to the child's performance in the school, must be considered. 

In addition to limited conception, another major problem has re- 
cently been identified with the use of the ABIC. The results of three 
studies cortterning the effects of the use of thifeABlC on classification 
decisions now are available. The first study wJP conducted by Fisher 
(1978) and elaborated on by Scott (1979) using data from the Corpus 
Christi, Texas public schools.. In 1978, Fisher reported t-hat a very 
high percentage of students currently classified as mildly retarded ^ 
would no longer be eligible for this classification if a significantly 
subaverage ABIC score was required concurrent with existing classifica- 
tion criteria. This declassification effect identified by Fisher was 
not restricted to mirjority group students. In fact, well over half of 
all white students as well as 60 to 70% of black and Hispanic students 
were declassified when the requirement was established that the child 
obtain an ABIC average score of 2 standard deviations or more below the 
mean. It is important to note that the classification criteria used in 
the original placement of the students in the Corpus Christi, Texas pub- 
lic schools were quite stringent, e.g., a 2 standard deviations criter- 
ion-was used on intelligence as well as stringent criteria on academic 
achievement. In 1979» Scott reported a more comprehensive study of the 
students who were declassified. Careful examination of the records of 
th^se students Suggested that about one-half of them could be placed in 
other special education classifications and programs, although this in- 
volved bending the rules to a considerable degree. However, at least 
half of these students were not eligible for any other kind of special 
education classification or program. The obvious questions are, what 
is the appropriate educational service for these children, and are these 
children served best by being declassified? A set^pnd study was conducted 
by Rhonda TaHey (1979) in the Pueblo, Colorado public schools. Talley 
examined all the* new referrals in this school district for children be^ 
tween the ages of 5 and 11 years during a single school year. Of the 
over 300 referrals, only ^8 obtained W1SC--R scores below 70 which was the 
IQ criterion for classifyinq children as mentally retarded. Other mea- 
sures studied in addition t^ the WISC-R included the SOMPA, ABIC, and ELP. 
Use of(the ABIC led to the decision that the vast majority of the ^8, who 
would have been eligible according to traditional criteria, were not 
eligible for the classification of mental retardation. The ELP score 
also had some effect toward declassifying students, but by farythe great- 
est effect^was associated with application of the ABIC* N^^be^ird study 
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(Reschly, I98I) was, conducted with the Pima County Prevalence Study data. 
This study involved a large sample of students from four sociocul tura 1 
groups: white, black, Hispanic, and Native American'Papago. Again, it 
was apparent that direct application of the ABIC would, for all intents 
and purposes, elimina'te the population of mildly retarded students. To 
put it di f ferent/ly , virtually no student regardless of soc iocul tura 1 
group, obtains low scores both on intellectual measures and the ABIC. 
One case from the Iowa Assessment Project further i 1 1 ustrates the possible 
effects of using the ABIC on classification decisions. As noted earlier, 
two students* in each of the samples were selected from special education 
special 'class programs. One student with a WfSC-R Full Scale score in the 
mid 60's had an AB-IC composite score that was near the population average. 
The educational achievement of this pa rt i cu 1 a r . student was far below age 
and grade level expectations. Again, application of the ABIC tp this par- 
ticular classification decision would lead to placement of the student in 
a regular education program wh ich , presumably, would not meet her needs. 

Although the lovya Assessment Project data indicate that the ABIC 
norms are usable in Iowa, many other questions concerning the conception, 
measurement, and use of adaptive behavior remain to be resolved. M':Sny of^ 
these issues are addressed in a special report developed by the Iowa De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Division of Special Education (Sargent, 
1980). This^ report presents the findings of a task force on adaptive be- 
havior. However, the critical issues with respect to adaptive behavior, 
conception, measurement, and use in classification decisions, must be 
considered by Area Education Agencies and individual practitioners. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy feature of the task force report is their empha- 
sis on the use of adaptive behavior information in making decisions abc^t 
special education program opt ions . This report implicitly suggests that 
adapt i v^behavior for school age chijdren must consider at least two 
major domains of behavior. These domains are the school social setting 
and the out of school social setting. The kind of classi.'Wcatton used 
and the preferred speci'al education option should be matched with infor- 
mation on the chjld's coping skills in both settings. The tables that 
accompany this section of the report present a scheme whereby information 
ove/ these settings might be used in classification and selection of spe- 
cial program options.^ 

Assessment of Sociocul tura 1 Status 

Recent Federal Rules and Regulations and litigation reflect the long 
standing concern in speci al •^ducat ion that children should not be iden- 
tified as l^andicapped due simply to cultural differences in accepted or 
expected patterns of behavior. The Protection in Evaluation Procedures 
Provisions of PL 94-142 are fairly explicit on this issue with the re- 
quirement that social and cultural background be considered carefully 
during the preplacement evaluation. The concern about the soc iocul tura 1 
differences is important with several of the mildly handicapping condi- 
tions including mild mental retardation, 1 earn inq disabi 1 i ties , emotional 
disabilities, and -speech and language disabilitiel. Although a concensus 
has been reached concerning the importance of Vecognizing cultural dif- 
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^Table 10 

CONCEPTION OF ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR FOR SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 



ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR : SCHOOL BASED 

Rationale: 1) . Mastery of literacy skills is a key 

developmental task for persons between 
the ages of 5 and 17..'^ 
. 2) The expectation, for and emphasis on 

educational competencies is common to 
most if not all major sociocul tural 
groups.. 

Assessment: 1) Collection and consideration of a broad 
variety of ' informat ion including teacher 
interview, review of "cumulative record^, 
examination of samples of classroom 
work, classroom observation, results of 
group standardized achievement tests, 
results of indi'vidual achievement tests, 
diagnostic achievement tests, and other 
informal achievement measures. . 



ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR : OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 

Rationale: 1) Mastery of a variety of non-academic 
competencies also is expected, and a 
/ key developmental task between the 

ages of 5 and 17. 
2) The expectations for and opportunities 
to develop non-academic competencies 
may vary among spc iocul tural groups. 

Assessment: 1) Collection of information on social rol^ 
performance outside of school in areas 
such as: Peer relations, family rela- 
tionships, degree of i ndependence, re-- 
sponsl bi 1 1t ies ^sumed, economic/voca- 
tional , act i vi t ies , etc. 
2) Method of collecting data may include^ 
formal measures, interviews with par- 
ents, interview with student etc. 
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Table 11 . . ' ^ 

A TENTATIVE' SCHEME FOR USE ^OF ADAPT! VE' BEHAV lOR INFORMATION 
IN CLASSIFICATION /^ND SELECTION OF PROGRAM OPTION 



Average 



Consider other 



ions 



Average- 



Ave fsue 



REFERRAL 



Adaptive Be hav i or 
^ School Based 



signlf ipantly- 
^ subaverage 



Intel J igence 
(Academic Aptitude) 



si gni f i cant 1 y 
4^ subaverage 



Adaptive Behavior 
Outside of School 



significantly 
4^ subaverage 



"Quasi -retarded*' 

•'Educationally retarded" 

"Educat lonal ly 
handicapped" 

"Academic aptitude 
handicap" 



■ v-" 


Resource Option 




In early and 




middle grades 





"Comprehensi vel y 
retarded" 

Mental ly retarded 

Mental ly dlsabl ed 



Special class 
with Integration 
special class 



Classification 



Selection of" 
Program Option 

1. 
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Terences, -there have, been few if any sy&tem^tic efforts to assess' the 
• possible effects of sociocul tural status on learning 'and adjustment 
."^ probileiRS. . ' • *,* -»'" 



The SOMPA Soc focul tural Measures -provfde' systemat ic. methods to as- 
sess the possibility of cultural differences. In addition, the SOMPA 
sociocultural measures are used to provide an indication of the degree 
of difference between theVschool environment and the hojne environment, 
and to*remove biases in ccjnvent iona 1 measures of intelligence. Elimi- 
nation of biases in tests/is,, of course, a nearly ijnpOssible task. The 
SOMPA Estimated Learning Potential procedure attempts to el iminate-bi- 
ases in IQ tests through adjusting scores .using the information f rom _ 
the Sociocultural "Measures. 

Mercer (107^", page-U3) suggests the criterion of 15 points differ- 
ence between the child's conventional Sc'ores and the child's Estimated 
Learning Potential scores to determine whether or not the conventional 
scores are appropriate indices of the child's intellectual competence. 
Use'''of the ELP procedure in Iowa would therefore be. based oij^wo .ques- 
tions- Are the sociocultural measures and the multiple regression 
formulas from California applicable to Iowa school age children? and 
How many childrefi in Iowa have significant differences between their 
conventional scores an(^ their Estimated Learning Potential scores. 

tbfe relat^'onsh+p of the sociocultural measures' to^ronventional In- 
tel 1 i-gence t^st scores and the meaas and distributions'of the sociocul- 
-tural measures were largely the same for students in Iowa and California. 
However, the ELP" procedure based on California multiple regression form- 
ulas was not particularly accurate for Iowa school age children. It ap- . 
pears that the md(t§W~reason fir the differences in tiiB-ELP norms for Iowa 
and California cit**<!f'en was the higher mean scores of Iowa students on 
the conventional intelligence test. Moreover, in this sample there were 
very few children, either whfte or black, who would meet the criterionot 
15 points or more difference between their conventional scores and their 
ELP -scores. On the basis of these two results, it appears that the SOMPA 
procedure for assessing sociocultural status is both inaccurate and 
largely unnecessary for students in Iowa. 

'.This project resulted in the development of State «ff Iowa norms for 
two recently published instruments, the SOMPA Socioti>l tura.l Measures and 
the SOMPA Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children.' One'of the major 
questions^concerning the.^e of these instruments in Iowa, the generaliz- 

- ability of California norms, was largely resolved with the results ot 
this study. Many other questions r^emain concerning these instruments. 

A number of additional analyses have been or wi 1 1 be conducted using the 
data from this study. Some of the questions to be investigate^ will re- 

- late to the reliability and validity of these instruments. Persons in- 
terested in the results. of these studies should contact the senior author 
afthe Department of Psychology, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 50011, 
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